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Crime and its Causes. By William Douglas Morrison. Lon- 
don, Swan Sonnenschein & Co. — 231 pp. 

The Elmira Reformatory. By Alexander Winter, F.S.S. 
London, Swan Sonnenschein & Co. — 172 pp. 

The Death Penalty. By Andrew J. Palm. New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. — 231 pp. 

Since the days when Howard made his tour of inspection of the 
prison dungeons of Europe the attitude of society towards the criminal 
has undergone a complete change. Only within the past two decades, 
however, has prison-reform become a world-organized movement. 
Though this was inaugurated in England, the United States has led 
the progress in practical reform and has given to the world the model 
prisons and prison systems. 

The highest results of this reform movement are well marked in the 
three books before us, although they give but little idea of the move- 
ment itself. Nor are they more philosophical or theoretical than 
historical. Taken together the three works form a connected study : 
(1) of external influences upon crime and moral responsibility; (2) of 
the nature of reformatory punishment and its effect upon the criminal ; 
(3) of the effect of the extreme punishment of death as a deterrent to 
the crime of homicide. It is the importance given to these points that 
constitutes the chief merit of the works. While the facts ascertained 
deserve the special attention of those who make the criminal laws, 
convict the criminal and execute punishment, they are also extremely 
suggestive to the student of ethics and of social science. 

In Crime and its Causes Mr. Morrison attempts to discover some 
of the chief influences that conduce to crime. Such discovery he 
regards as of the first importance ; for " it will be impossible to wipe 
it [crime] out till an accurate diagnosis has been made of the causes 
which produce it." A just sentence must " take cognizance of the 
sources from which crime undoubtedly springs." Neglect of these facts 
has given rise to "unequal and capricious sentences which not unfre- 
quently disgrace the name of justice," and has shown its effects in 
legislation which tends to drive the population into jail rather than to 
keep them out of it. 

The causes of crime Mr. Morrison comprises under the " three great 
categories — cosmical, social and political," or " the organism and its 
environment." More specifically, the influences which bear upon crime 
are climate and temperature, the political, economic and moral con- 
ditions of society, and " descent, sex, age, bodily and mental char- 
acteristics" of the individual (page 21). The conclusions reached 
may be summarized thus : More crime is committed in warm climates 
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and seasons than in cold, a rise in temperature diminishing human 
responsibility (page 77) ; women being more moral are less prone 
to crime than men ; most of the first offences are committed between 
the ages of sixteen and thirty ; nothing definite can be said of the 
influence of bodily and mental peculiarities upon crime, though the 
presence of such influence is unmistakable, especially in its effects 
upon the human will ; the poorer classes are no more criminal than 
the well-to-do, although they contribute a larger quota to the prison 
population ; while economic conditions have their influence, this in- 
fluence has been greatly overestimated, not " five per cent of the 
annual criminal population tried before the courts " being subject to 
absolute want (page 120), while "three-quarters or perhaps seven- 
eighths of the begging carried on by men is without economic ex- 
cuse " ; perhaps the most important causes of crime are the absence 
of early home influence, living in "a polluted moral atmosphere," 
intemperance and "habits of indolence" (page 94). Mr. Morrison 
leaves out of account one important factor which has been repeatedly 
insisted upon by the warden of the Eastern Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia — the absence of any settled trade or occupation. Con- 
vinced of the importance of this factor in crime, he advocated for 
several successive years the establishment of trade schools by the state. 
To the efficacy of such a plan Mr. Morrison bears testimony when he 
tells us that while crime is on the increase in civilized nations, this 
increase is prevented in England by virtue of her industrial schools. 
A final chapter discusses " The Punishment of Crime." Here the 
author takes the ground that punishment should be " at once an 
expiation and a discipline." 

The principles advocated by Mr. Morrison are those on which the 
Elmira Reformatory was founded, — a study of all the influences that 
have beset the criminal in the past and, as far as possible, a special 
treatment of each case according to its needs. How this is done and 
with what results Mr. Winter tells us in his interesting account of the 
system of reform at Elmira. His book is the first complete account 
that has ever appeared of this now world-famous institution. A mere 
summary would not give any adequate idea of the system pursued 
at Elmira. Those who wish to know something of the best work that 
is being done for the reformation of the criminal would do well to read 
Mr. Winter's book. The Elmira plan has been adopted by several other 
states of the Union, and in a modified form by some of the countries of 
Europe. The system is very largely that of an industrial school. Besides 
learning a trade, each criminal has to pursue a course of physical, intel- 
lectual and moral culture. By a system of marks for work done in these 
classes and for general conduct, the duration of imprisonment is made 
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to depend, within certain limits, upon the prisoner himself. If the sen- 
tences were indeterminate instead of indefinite, far better results could 
be attained. The success of the Elmira institution would have been 
more distinctly marked if Mr. Winter had presented comparisons with 
other prison systems. He tells us, for instance, that about eighty 
per cent of the Elmira prisoners never return to prison ; but this fact 
would have been far more significant if he had also told us that in 
the prisons of the United States the percentage of " first offenders " 
who do not return is less than forty. 

Mr. Palm appears as an earnest advocate for the abolition of the 
death penalty. While personally influenced by humanitarian feelings, 
Mr. Palm rests his chief argument upon the principle recognized by pen- 
ologists, that certainty of conviction and punishment is a more potent 
deterrent to crime than severity of punishment. This thesis is supported 
by statistics which show that murder has decreased in those states that 
have abolished the death penalty. Mr. Palm also makes a rather strong 
argument for his cause by showing the actual working of the jury system, 
which, condemning the innocent and acquitting the guilty, or passing 
judgments that are in utter contradiction to one another, makes punish- 
ment rest quite as much upon chance as upon fact or justice. The 
clergy are severely arraigned for upholding capital punishment on argu- 
ments drawn from the Bible; and it is maintained that most of the 
supporters of the death penalty find their sanction either in the Bible 
or in custom. Indeed, how little thinking is really given to this import- 
ant subject by those whose duty it is above all others to give it thought, 
is clearly illustrated in the collected opinions of state executives, law- 
makers and judges. Mr. Palm closes with a chapter on war. His ideal 
is no army and no war. The army is pictured as a breeder of crime ; 
but the criminal statistics of former soldiers may fairly be explained as 
resulting from the lack of settled occupation. And against the charge 
of the demoralizing influence of the army, it is to be said that our 
Indian affairs were conducted with less war and more justice under the 
management of the army than they are now under politicians. 

S. F. Weston. 

A State Iniquity : Its Rise, Extension and Overthrow. A Con- 
cise History of the System of State Regulated and Licensed Vice. 
By Benjamin Scott, F.R.A.S. London, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner 
& Co., 1890. — 8vo, 401 pp. 

This work is chiefly concerned with the agitation for the repeal of the 
English "Contagious Diseases Acts of 1866 and 1869." The acts 
provided for the licensing and medical inspection of public prostitutes- 



